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BEAUTY. 


[These extracts, which we will continue in 
subsequent numbers, are from Jeffrey’s admira- 
ble review on beauty, in comments upon Alison’s 
“Theory of Taste.’”] 

The grand mistake, which seems to have mis- 
led almost all the enquirers into this curious sub- 
ject, consists in their taking it for granted, that 
beauty, in whatever variety of objects it might 
be found, was always in itself one and the same ; 
and that, in order to explain the beauty of any 

ticular thing, it was nevessary to show that it 

d some quality in common with all other things 
that were beautiful. 

Our proposition is, that emotions of beauty are 
not original emotions, nor produced directly by 
any qualities in the objects which excite them ; 
but are reflections or images of the more radical 
and familiar emotions to which we have already 
alluded ; and are occasioned, not by any inherent 
virtue in the objects before us, but by the acci- 
dents, if we may so express ourselves, by which 
these may have been enabled to suggest or recall 
to us our own past sensations or sympathies. 
We could almost venture, indeed, to lay it down 
as an axiom, that, except in the plain and palpa- 
ble case of bodily pain or pleasure, we can never 
be interested in any thing but the fortunes of sen- 
tient beings ;—and that every thing partaking of 
the nature of mental emotion must have for its 
object the feelings, past, present or possible, of 
something capable of sensation. Independently, 
therefore, of all evidence, and without the help 
of any explanation, we should have been apt to 
conclude that the emotions of beauty and subli- 
mity must have for their objects the sufferings or 
enjoyments of sentient beings ;—and to reject, 
as intrinsically absurd and incredible, the suppo- 
sition, that material objects, which obviously do 
neither hurt nor delight the body, should yet ex- 
cite, by their mere physical qualities, the very 
—— emotions which are sometimes excited 

y the spectacle of beauty. 

The most obvious and the strongest associa- 
tion that can be established between inward feel- 
ings and external objects is, where the object is 
necessarily and universally connected with the 
feeling by the law of nature, so that.it is always 
presented to the senses when the feeling is im- 
pressed upon the mind.—Take, for example, the 
sound of thunder.—Nothing, perhaps, in the 
whole range of nature is more strikingly and uni- 
versally sublime ; yet it seems obvious that the 
sublimity is produced, not by any quality that is 
perceived by the ear, but altogether by the im- 
Pression of power and of danger that is necessa- 


rily made upon the mind, whenever the sound is 
heard. That it is not produced by any peculi- 
arity in the sound itself is certain, from the mis- 
takes that are frequently made with regard to it. 
The noise of a cart rattling over the stones is 
often mistaken for thunder; and as long as the 
mistake lasts, this very vulgar and insignificant 
noise is actually felt to be prodigiously sublime. 
it is so felt, because it is then associated with 
ideas of prodigious power and undefined danger ; 
—and the sublimity is destroyed the moment the 
association is dissolved, though the sound itself, 
and its effect on the organ, continue exactly the 
same. This, therefore, is an instance in which 
sublimity is distinctly proved to consist, not in 
any physical quality of the object to which it is 
ascribed, but in its necessary connection with 
that vast and uncontrolled power which is the 
natural object of awe and veneration. 

We may now take an example a little less 
plain and elementary. The most beautiful ob- 
ject in nature, perhaps, is the countenance of a 
young and beautiful woman ;—and we are apt at 
first to imagine, that, independently of all associa- 
tions, the forms and colours which it displays 
are, in themselves, lovely and engaging, and 
would appear charming to all beholders, with 
whatever other qualities or impressions they 
might happen to be connected. A very little re- 
flection, however, will probably be sufficient to 
convince us of the fallacy of this impression, and 
to satisfy us that what we admire is not a com- 
bination of forms and colours, which could never 
excite any mental emotion; but a collection of 
signs and tokens of those feelings and affections 
which are universally recognised as the proper 
objects of love and sympathy. Laying aside the 
emotions arising from difference of sex, and sup- 
posing female beauty to be contemplated by the 
pure and unenvying eye of a female, it seems 
quite obvious that among its ingredients we 
should trace the signs of two different sets of 
qualities, that are neither of them the object of 
sight, but of a higher faculty,—in the first place, 
of youth and health ; and in the second place, of 
innocence, gaiety, sensibility, intelligence, deli- 
cacy, or vivacity. Now, without enlarging — 
the natural effect of these suggestions, we shall 
just suppose that the appearances, which must 
be admitted at all events to be pacing Ar aang 
of the qualities we have enumerated, had been by 
the law of nature attached to the very opposite 
qualities; that the smooth forehead, the firm 
cheek, and the full lip, which are now so dis- 
tinetly expressive to us of the gay and vigorous 
periods of youth,—and the clear and blooming 
complexion, which indicates health and agility, 








had been in fact the forms and colours by which 
old age and sickness were characterised ; amd 
that, instead of being found united to those 
sources and seasons of enjoyment, they had been 
the badges by which nature pointed out that 
state of suffering and decay which is now signi- 
fied to us by thedivid and emaciated face of sick- 
ness, or the wrinkled front, the quivering lip, 
and hollow cheek of age. If this were the 
familiar law of our nature, can it be doubted that 
we should look upon these appearanees, not with: 
rapture, but with aversion,—and consider it as 
absolutely ludicrous or disgusting to speak of the 
beauty of what was interpreted by every one as. 
the lamented sign of pain and decrepitude 

Such, we conceive, would be. the: inevitable 
effect of dissolving the subsisting connection be- 
tween the animating ideas of hope and enjoy- 
ment, and those visible appearances which are 
now significant of those emotions, and derive 
their whole beauty from that signification. But 
the effect would be still stronger, if we could sup- 
pose the moral expression of those appearances 
to be reversed in the same manner. If the smile, 
which now enchants us as the expression of in- 
nocence and affection, were. the sign attached b 
nature to guilt and malignity,—if the blush which 
expresses delicacy, and the glance that speaks 
intelligence, vivacity, and softness, had always 
been found united with brutal passion or idiot 
moodiness ; is it not certain that the whole of 
their beauty would be extinguished, and that our 
emotions from the sight of them would be exaetly 
the reverse of what they now are? 

This, we think, no idolater of beauty will be 
hardy enough to deny ; but our natural prejudices 
still cling to us; and, while we are forced to 
admit that the countenance which we now think 
most lovely would cease entirely to please, if the 
qualities which constituted its beauty were signi- 
ficant of nothing but painful feelings and hateful 
dispositions, we are apt to fancy, that, though 
disagreeable, it might still be thought beautiful, 
—and be regarded, as we now regard many a 
beautiful face, which we know to indicate neither 
innocence, intelligence, nor gentleness. It is 
proper, therefore, that we should endeavour to 
explain this seeming anomaly, of admitted beauty 
where there is no expression of any amiable or 
attractive emotion. 

There are three considerations that may serve 
to remove the difficulty. In the first x So it 
should be remembered, that our impression of 
the beauty of the human countenance is derived 
from an habitual recollection of the interesting or 
amiable qualities of which it is generally found 
to be the sign; and this impression, being formed 
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from experience of what is really the case in the 
far greater number of instances, cannot be entire- 
ly effaced by our conviction, that in a particular 
instance, the sign has been disjoined from the 
thing signified. ‘This discovery, indeed, is al- 
ways accompanied by a feeling of pain and dis- 
appointment; but this will often be found to 
mingle with the pleasing expectations to which it 
has succeeded, and to constitute a compound 
emotion, which is far from per purely disagree- 
able—like the mixed feelings of respect, sorrow, 
and indignation, with which we look upon a pol- 
luted sanctuary. In the second place, there is 
almost always, in these cases, the expression of 
youth and health : an expression, in itself, indeli- 
bly pleasing, and which does not always become 
less interesting for the contrasts which guilt or 
misery may occasionally throw over the hopes 
and joys of which it is naturally significant. In 
the last place, it is necessary to remember, that 
the female form is to men the object of a passion 
which is satisfied with the attributes of youth and 
health,—which has lit'le relation to the finer ele- 
ments of beauty, and is naturally gratified both 
by the existence and the indications of feelings 
that are allowed to be guilty and degrading. This 
passion, however, is, in the progress of society, 
so intimately blended with higher and purer feel- 
ings, that its influence has given a colouring to 
the general language on the subject of female 
beauty, and sanctioned the application of that 
name to qualities which could never have ob- 
tained it upon any other principle. ‘The opera- 
tion, indeed, of this disturbing force has given a 
very perplexing bias to all our conceptions of 
human beauty, and has sensibly affected the 
speculations of several ingenious enquirers into the 
nature of beauty in general, at the same time that 
it has made it somewhat difficult and embar- 
rassing tg point out the particular sources of their 
errors. The same general principle will serve to 
account for the other anomaly, of countenances 
that express intelligence and goodness, without 
admitting of being called beautiful. Where youth 
and health are not wanting in such cases, it will 
commonly be found that there are evident traces 
of some physical imperfection or disaster, con- 
nected with the revolting ideas of suffering and 
pain, and in some measure weakening or dis- 
turbing the expression of the more pleasing 
qualities. Without venturing further, however, 
upon this dangerous ground, we think we have 
said nearly enough to satisfy our attentive readers 
that the beauty of the human countenance is de- 
rived chiefly from suggesting to us conceptions of 
human feelings and dispositions; and that our 
emotions are not excited by a mere assemblage of 
colours and waving lines, but by the legible 
characters of hope and joy, of innocence, sensi- 
bility, and kindness, which form the proper ob- 
jects of our love, and the most delightful occa- 
sions of our sympathy. 
That the beauty of a living and sentient 
creature should depend, in a great degree, upon 
qualities peculiar to such a creature, rather than 
upon the mere physical attributes which it may 
possess in common with the inert matter around 
it, cannot, indeed, appear a very improbable sup- 
position to any one. But it may be more diffi- 
cult for some persons to understand how the 
beauty of mere dead matter should be derived 
from the feelings and sympathies of sentient 
beings. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that 
we should give an instance or two of this deriva- 
tion. 


of a picture or statue should affect us nearly in the 
same way as the sight of the original: nor is it 
much more difficult to conceive, how the sight of 
a cottage should give us something of the same 
feeling as the sight of a peasant’s family ; and the 
aspect ofa town raise many of the same ideas as 
the appearance of a multitude of persons. We 
may begin, therefore, with an example a little 
more complicated. Take, for instance, the case 
of a common English landscape—green meadows, 
with fat cattle—canals or navigable rivers—well 
fenced, well cultivated fields—neat, clean, scat- 
tered cottages—humble antique churches, with 
churchyard elms, and crossing ledge-rows—all 
seen under bright skies, and in good weather : 
There is much beauty, as every one will acknow- 
ledge, in such ascene. But in what does the 
beauty consist? Not certainly in the mere mix- 
ture of colours and forms; for colours more 
pleasing, and lines more graceful (according to 
any theory of grace that may be preferred), might 
be spread upon a board, or a painter’s pallet, 
without engaging the eye to a second glance, or 
raising the least emotion in the mind ;—but in 
the picture of human happiness that is presented 
to our imaginations and affections, —in the visible 
and unequivocal signs of comfort, and cheerful 
and peaceful enjoyment,—and of that secure and 
successful industry that ensures its continuance, 
—and of the piety by which it is exalted, and of 
the simplicity by which it is contrasted with the 
guilt and the fever of a city life,-—in the images of 
health, and temperance, and plenty which it ex- 
hibits to every eye,—and in the glimpses which 
it affords to warmer imaginations, of those primi- 
tive or fabulous times when man was uncorrupt- 
ed by luxury and ambition, and of those humble 
retreats in which we still delight to imagine that 
love and philosophy may find an unpolluted asy- 
lum. Atall events, however, it is human feeling 
that excites our sympathy, and forms the object 
of our emotions. It is man, and man alone, that 
we see in the beauties of the earth which he in- 
habits ;—or, if a more sensitive and extended 
sympathy connect us with the lower families of 
animated nature, and make us rejoice with the 
lambs that bleat on the uplands, or the cattle that 
ruminate in the valley, or even with the living 
plants that drink the bright sun and the balmy air 
beside them, it is still the idea of enjoyment—of 
feelings that animate the existence of sentient 
beings—that calls forth all our emotions, and is 
the parent of all the beauty with which we proceed 
to invest the inanimate creation around us. 
Instead of this quiet and tame English land- 
scape, let us now take a Welsh or a Highland 
scene; and see whether its beauties will admit 
of being explained on the same principle. Here, 
we shall have lofy mountains, and rocky and 
lonely recesses,—tufted woods hung over pre- 
cipices,—lakes intersected with castle promon- 
tories,—ample solitudes of unploughed and un- 
trodden valleys,—nameless and gigantic ruins,— 
and mountain echos repeating the scream of the 
eagle and the roar of the cataract. ‘This, too, is 
beautiful; and, to those who can interpret the 
language it speaks, far more beautiful than the 
prosperous scene with which we have contrasted 
it. Yet, lonely as itis, it is to the recollection 
of man and of human feelings that its beauty also 
is owing. The mere forms and colours that 
compose its visible appearance are no more ca- 
pable of exciting any emotion in the mind, than 
the forms and colours of a Turkey carpet. It is 





It is easy enough to understand how the sight 


sympathy with the present or the past or the 





alone gives it either interest or beauty; and the 
delight of those who behold it will always be 
found to be in exact proportion to the force of 
their imaginations, and the warmth of their social 
affections. ‘The leading impressions, here, are 
those of romantic seclusion and primeval simpli- 
city ;—lovers sequestered in these blissful soli- 
tudes, “from towns and toils remote,”—and 
rustic poets and philosophers communing with 
nature, at a distance from the low pursuits and 
selfish malignity of ordinary mortals :—then 
there is the sublime impression of the Mighty 
Power which piled the massive cliffs upon each 
other, and rent the mountains asunder, and 
scattered their giant fragments at their base ;— 
and all the images connected with the monuments 
of ancient magnificence and extinguished hos- 
tility,—the feuds, and’ the combats, and the 
triumphs of its wild and primitive inhabitants, 
contrasted with the stillness and desolation of 
the scenes where they lie interred; and the ro. 
mantic ideas attached to their ancient traditions, 
and the peculiarities of their present life,—their 
wild and enthusiastic poetry,—their gloomy su- 
perstitions,—their attachment to their chiefs,— 
the dangers, and the hardships, and enjoyments 
of their lonely huntings and fishings,—their 
pastoral shielings on the mountains in summer, 
and the tales and the sports that amuse the little 
groups that are frozen into their vast and track- 
less valleys in the winter. Add to all this the 
traces of vast and obscure antiquity that are im- 
pressed on the language and the habits of the 
people, and on the cliffs and caves and gulfy 
torrents of the land; and the solemn and touching 
reflection, perpetually recurring, of the weakness 
and insignificance of perishable man, whose gene- 
rations thus pass away into oblivion, with all 
their toils and ambition, while Nature holds on 
her unvarying course, and pours out her streams, 
and renews her forests, with undecaying activity, 
regardless of the fate of her proud and perishable 
sovereign. 

We set all this down at random, from the 
vague and casual recollection of the impressions 
we have ourselves received from this sort of 
scenery,—by no means as an exact transcript of 
the images and feelings which it must excite in 
all beholders, but merely as a specimen of the 
manner in which it operates on the heart and 
imagination, and of the nature of that connection 
which is established between our natural sympa- 
thies and the visible peculiarities of our mountain 
landscape. The truth is, that there is an endless 
variety in the trains of thought to which this kind 
of scenery is calculated to give rise; and thatit 
differs essentially, in this respect, from the 
scenery of a more cultivated region, where there 
is scarcely any very decided expression but that 
of comfort and tranquility. To make amends, 
however, it must be admitted, that this last ex- 
pression is much more clear and obvious 1 
beholders of every degree and description. There 
is scarcely any one who does not feel and under- 
stand the beauty of smiling fields and comfort 
able cottages; but the beauty of lakes and moun- 
tains is not so universally distinguishable. Ii 
requires some knowledge of our species,—some 
habits of reflection,—some play of fancy,—some 
exercise of affection, to interpret the lofty charac 
ters in which Nature here speaks to the heart 
and the imagination; and reflects, from the 
broken aspects of the desert, the most powerlil 
images of the feelings and the fortunes of map. 
Though it has been the fashion, therefore, for al 





imaginary inhabitants of such a region, that 





recent travellers to affect a prodigious admiration 
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for these picluresque regions, we cannot help 
suspecting that their beauty has been truly felt by 
a very small number; and were exceedingly 
delighted by the frank coufession of two Cockney 
tourists, who lately published an account of their 
expedition to the Scottish Highlands; in which 
they fairly state, that they could discover no 
beauty in our naked mountains and dreary lakes, 
and were astonished how any intelligent person 
could voluntarily pass his time in the “ cold and 
Jaborious”’ pastimes which they afforded, when 
he might have devoted it to * the gay vivacity of 
plays, operas, and polite assemblies.” ‘They 
accordingly post back to London as fast as pos- 
sible; and after yawning, in a sort of disconso- 
late terror, along the banks of Lochlomond, 
enlarge, with much animation, on the beauty and 
grandeur—of Finsbury Square } 





FANNY CERRITO. 


If we may judge from the emolument and ad- 
miration it confers in any civilised country,— 
dancing has become one of the chief concerns of 
life; and we shall need no apology in copying 
from the ** Court Journal” the following de- 
tailed memoir of the new rival of the ‘Taglionis 
and Ellslers. 


At the commencement of the autumn of 1832, 
during one of the balmy evenings of the delicious 
climate of the south, the portico of the San Carlo of 
Naples was besieged by a crowd of gay, light-heart- 
ed beings, each anxious to gain the first admission 
to that magnificent temple of the muses. The cause 
of this unusual excitement was the debut of a youth- 
ful aspirant to the honours of the dance, in praise of 
whose grace and beauty every tongue was eloquent, 
and who, without being the pupil of any school, 
alone, unassisted, and regardless of the event, was 
to step that evening, from the privacy of domestic 
life, where she had been nurtured amid all the luxu- 
ties of a happy home, to the stage of one of the first 
theatres of Italy. On thatevening—Sept. 28, 1832— 
La Cerrito made her first appearance in public, and 
laid the foundation of that popularity which was af- 
terwards to attend her, not only in Italy, but in every 
part of Europe. 

Fanny Cerrito, the only child of her parents, was 
born at Naples, on Sunday, the 11th of March, 1821. 
In her infancy, she is described as being flexible as 
the tender plants that yield to the passing breeze; 
and as she grew up, the disposition she evinced was 
so animated and playful, her imagination so ardent, 
and her manner so fascinating and agreeable, that all 
who knew her, predicted the admiration she would 
excite, in every sphere of life. Fanny was the pride 
of her parents, and the favourite of every one with 
whom she associated; though young, she was so 
full of promise, that every one spoke to her of the 
future, of the conquests of love and beauty and vir- 
tue. Naturally thoughtful, anticipations of pleasure 
80 fleeting and confined, soon ceased to satisfy her 
mind; as if forewarned of her destiny, she panted 
for wider distinction, and previous to her debut, 
seemed to have glimpses of the triumph that awaited 
her, All who were present on that occasion, must 
temember the astonishment and delight manifested 
by the Aabitues of the San Carlo; it was long since 
success had been more signal or complete. Inthe 
ballet in which she came forward, entitled the Horo- 
scope, the archness and vivacity of her action, the 
striking originality of her style of dancing, and the 
various and opposite perfections it combined, were 
the admiration of every body. Crowds flocked to 
see her, and for a long time, the youth, surpassing 
elegance, sweetness, and amiability of the ‘+ Angio- 
letta gentilla,” formed the prevailing topic of conver- 
sag in the public places and every society of Na- 
ples. 

The fame of La Cerrito—who, from her first ap- 





pearance on the stage, was placed, by common con- 
sent, among the most accomplished votaries of the 
dance—was not long confined to the scene of her 
debut, Chance had directed her to the study of the 
art in which she was born to excel. In the dance 
she found the most spontaneous expression for that 
innate love of the beautiful she had evinced from 
infancy. It was impossible for the youthful artiste 
to misinterpret the promise of her first success ; her 
ambition was roused; and confident in her own re- 
sources, she felt a conviction that her star, which had 
arisen so suddenly and brightly, was not destined to 
remain fixed in the horizon. From Naples, she went 
to Rome, where she danced at the Apollo during the 
carnival of 1832-3. Nothing could exceed the ap- 
plause with which she was welcomed at the ancient 
capital; poets chanted her praises, and verses were 
inscribed to her, in which she was extolled as the 
*¢ fourth of the Graces,” if not ** Venus herself.” 
From Rome she returned to her native city, where 
additional success was in store for her. She next 
appeared at the Pergola, of Florence, where she re- 
mained during the season of the autumn and the car- 
nival of 1834-5. Her name was now familiar to 
every theatre in Italy; but Rome and Naples again 
expressed a desire to possess the rising favourite. 
La Cerrito was not suffered to remain long absent 
from eithercity. Like the celebrated pictures of the 
old’ masters, such is the nature of the admiration she 
excites, that the oftener she is scen, the better she is 
appreciated. 

After repeated solicitations and loaded with flatter- 
ing testimonials of regard, she was at length induced 
to take leave of the San Carlo and proceed to Turin, 
where she appeared in the autumn of 1835 at the 
Carignano, and during the following carmival at the 
Regio, or royal theatre. Her reception in both these 
places was enthusiastic to the last degree; and invi- 
tations continued to pour in upon her from the prin- 
cipal theatres in Europe. The director of the Italian 
Opera of Vienna being requested to engage her on 
the most liberal terms, she crossed the Alps and re- 
paired to the imperial capital of Austria, where her 
success far surpassed that of any other dancer on 
record. . Pressed by the highest authorities to pro- 
long her stay, she remained at Vienna a year and 
nine months, her popularity increasing to her last 
representation, when the theatre was literally be- 
sieged, and nothing sufficed to satisfy the ad:airation 
of the crowds assembled to bid her farewell. 

From Vienna she went to Trieste, where she con- 
tinued during the carnival of 1837-8. At this city, 
also, she was welcomed with the most extravagant 
demonstrations of delight; the inhabitants flocked to 
see her, and every means were employed to celebrate 
the arrival of the jeune sylphide Italienne. 

In the month of April, 1838, La Scala, the mag- 
nificent theatre of Milan, which is usually closed 
during the spring season of the year, was opened 
expressly to receive her. Preparations were made 
in a style of the utmost splendour, and the celebrated 
singer Bocabadati was engaged to appear at the 
same time. Itis impussible to describe the shouts 
of applause with which the immense audience of La 
Scala greeted the fair danseuse. Every paper was 
occupied in her praise. ‘T’o Cerrito said the Figaro 
_ a di danzar, ma di volare e dato.’’ Her suc- 
cess at Milan was most signal and unprecedented ; 
no tribute of admiration was spared, and fresh hon- 
ours awaited her at each succeeding representation. 

But it would occupy too much space to attempt a 
complete sketch of her progress at this period. 
Every theatre in Italy considered itself fortunate to 
possess her. She visited successively Padua, Vi- 
cenza, Brescia, and Cremona, returning to Milan, 
and thence proceeding to Bergamo. 

We come now to what may be considered the 
most eventful period in the brilliant career of this 
celebrated danseuse,—the first season of her engage- 
mentin London. As a memorial of this event, to 
which all artistes refer with pride and satisfaction, a 
very beautifully executed medal, designed by M. 
Brasseur, of Paris, a fac simile of which accompa- 
nies our memoir, was cast in gold, silver, and cop- 

er, and presented to her with an appropriate address 
in her native tongue. On one side she is represented 





in the attitude in which, more like an etherial being 
than a child of earth, she first appears in the Lac des 
Fees, surrounded by a poetical dedicatien in Italian; 
on the other, the artist has simply inscribed her 
name, encircled by a wreath of flowers, in token of 
the celebrity she has acquired. On Saturday, the 
2d of May, 1840, Fanny Cerrito made her debut 
at her majesty’s theatre in a divertissement. She 
had been announced,for the Thursday previous, but 
that evening was rendered remarkable for another 
memorable occurrence, which prevented her appear- 
ance—the notorious ** Tamburini row,” in which so 
many persons of distinction were concerned. Her 
reception was highly flattering; she at once estab- 
lished herself firmly in the public favour. An emi- 
nent critic alludes to the impression she created as 
the distinguishing feature of the operatic season of 
1840. She played in three ballets; the Lac des Fees, 
the Brigand of Terracina, and the Toreador; in 
each of which she-was welcomed with the loudest 
demonstrations of applause. The unprecedented 
popularity which the former acquired, played as it 
was almost to satiety, and the favour with which it 
still continues to be received, are alone proof of the 
brilliancy and versatility of the power that never 
forsakes her. The great art of La Cerrito consists 
in her originality, which is never exhausted; she 
continually develops fresh beauties, and the eye 
never tires in gazing on her movements, which are 
always replete with luxuriant buoyancy and grace. 
She came among us a perfect stranger, and carried 
our suffrages by storm. 

Previous to her sudden apparition, we were accus- 
tomed to consider Taglioni as standing alone and 
perfectly unapproachable in the mysteries of the 
dance. Butthe experience of last season, when the 
presence of that celebrated artist seemed rather to 
add to the attraction of her rival, in addition to the 
evidence so repeatedly forced upon us during the 
present year, compelled us in justice to relinquish 
that opinion. It can be no disparagement to the 
merits of Taglioni, that Fanny Cerrito has proved her- 
self fairly and fully entitled to share her sceptre. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the season of 
1840, La Cerrito left London in company with her 
parents, and proceeded direct to Italy, where she was 
already engaged to appear at Bergamo, Verona, and 
Sorascini. Subsequently she danced at Bolfiogna, 
Ponte San Marco, Venice, Milan, Genoa, &c. At 
Ponte San Marco the sensation she created is be- 
yond description—the theatre was crammed to ex- 
cess every evening, the audience testifying their ad- 
miration in the most enthusiastic manner. After the 
last representation, in which she was received with 
an uproar of applause, her carriage was surrounded, 
the horses we:e taken out, and the fair danseuse was 
dragged home amid the deafening shouts of the mul- 
titude. In the other places, equally flattering, if less 
extravagant, testimonials of regard were awarded to 
her. ‘To follow out the eventful career of La Cer- 
rito to the latest period, we may state that she again 
reached London on Thursday, the 13th of May, 
1841, and re-appeared at her majesty’s theatre on the 
Tuesday following, in the Lac de Fees. On Thurs- 
day, the 10th of June, La Sylphide was revived; and 
herein, also, her success was triumphant. 

No danseuse was ever better gifted by nature than 
Cerrito. Her figure might serve as a perfectly fin- 
ished model of female beauty. With just a suffi- 
cient fulness of outline, her limbs are exquisitely 
proportioned ,—it is impossible to see and not admire 
the delicate and graceful symmetry of her form. 
Her countenance, without being strikingly hand- 
some, is extremely ‘pleasing; its characteristic ex- 

ression is that of kindness and t good nature. 

er eyes are small, and of a light hazel, shaded by 
thick lashes and arched eye-brows, which, like her 
hair, approach very nearly to the colour of trae auburn. 
Her hands and feet are childishly small, and beav- 
tifully shaped. Her manner in society, and in the 
intereonrse of private life, is invariably gentle and 


ng. ; ; 

As a perfect mistress of her art, La Cerrito may 
have been equaled, but has certainly never been ex- 
celled. By too many of its votaries, the dance is 
regarded as a mechanical exercise, only acquired to 
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oe by dint of arduous labour, and practice. 
n this light it has never been viewed by Cerrito; 
with her, the dance is a picture of actual life ; every 
movement, every gesture, is a correct exposition of 
the sentiment or feeling suggested by the music. 
Her graceful attitudes conjure up innumerable ima 

of beauty, exciting an enthusiasm, but appealing 
rather to the softer emotions of the heart. With her, 
every thing is natural and inspired; full of vigour 
and elasticity, she is always graceful, easy, and ex- 
pressive ; her bounds are prodigious, her foot touches 
the ground with the lightness of a bird, and in move- 
ments requiring rapid flexibility, no one can approach 
her. Her dancing, it has been well remarked, com- 
bines the excellencies of every style, blended to a 
perfection that was never before witnessed. Her 
ear for music is extremely correct, and she is herself 
the authoress of several ballets, very prettily con- 
ceived, and produced with success. 

In all national dances and pas de caractere, La Cer- 
tito excels. The Styrienne, Lithuanienne, and the 
Castillanuise, executed by her, have created a perfect 
furore in the principal theatres of Italy. The former 
has just been witnessed on our own stage, and is, 
therefore fresh in the recollection of the London 
public. 

Fanny Cerrito is still in the spring-time of her 
existence,—“ a violet in the youth of primy nature.” 
Grateful, sincere, and affectionate, she appears al- 
ways happy in the presence of her father and mother. 
As yet she has no desire beyond the paternal roof. 
With the ardent wish that her path in life may con- 
tinue to be strewed with wreaths of fragrant flowers, 
both “at home and abroad,” we bid her “‘ farewell !”” 





ANCIENT REGIME. 


This by the general consent deserves a place 
near the best productions of its author. We 
have published Bulwer’s and Maryatt’s last, and 
to pass by so great a favourite as Mr. James, 
would scarce be pardonable. 

If we give to novels more than a due share of 
space in our publication, it is not our fault. It is 
the fault of the British nation that does not fur- 
nish us a more general supply. Whatever intel- 
lectual materiel now exists in England is, after 
the fashion of the age, expended upon periodicals 
and politics—in newspapers, annuals, magazines, 
reviews, and especially upon novels. Even in 
theology, notwithstanding the emulation in the 
church, there rarely appears any thing above 
mediocrity. We have indeed travels. We are 
almost afraid to see any one come home from 
abroad, under the apprehension he may publish 
‘his tour.” We would rather he should stay 
away altogether. Shakspeare and the drama 
have given place, upon the national theatres, to 
the elephants and rope dancers; the world runs 
to see a dozen of pairs of legs in convulsions in 
the queen’s ballet, and Grisi and Lablache sing 
a few Italian gentlemen into hysterics at the 
opera. The schoolmaster is abroad, education 
advances, readers multiply, and literature dete- 
riorates—after the fashion of other nanufactures. 
The muses, who used to sit in their garret intent 
on fame and posterity, have set up a shop, and 
carry on a regular commercial business. The 
author instead of trimming fis lamp, as Dryden 
or Johnson, to the end of life, now retires and 
enjoys his ofium cum dignitate upon his es- 
tate, and relieves the tedium of life only by col- 
lecting his past works, and revising their succes- 
sive editions. The blood has grown cold about 
the heart of Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
and Moore,—Bulwer, James, Marryatt, Dickens, 
Ward, Ainsworth,—not forgetting my Lady 
Blessington,—are the wits and philosophers of 
the age ; and they who attempt to print the cur- 





rent literature, must in general be content with 
the dress in which these writers are pleased to 
exhibit it. 

After all literature differs but in form, and the 

ood and bad are found under all its forms and 
ashions. ‘The most admired of human compo- 
sitions are but novels, and the first genius of the 
age did not disdain to clothe his thoughts in this 
garb. ‘To one of the highest efforts of intellect 
fiction is an indispensable requisite. A few 
savage chiefs are at loggerheads for a stolen wo- 
man, get mad, and after ten years’ war, a wooden 
horse is filled with men, and by this shallow 
trick a city is taken—setting heaven and earth 
by the ears,—with valorous exploits of the cun- 
ning Ulysses, valiant Diomed, impetuous Ajax, 
and the wanderings of the pious Auneas,—and 
this is the groundwork of the splendid romances 
of antiquity, the Iliad, Odyssey, and Aneid. 

And what are the most of our religious tracts 

but novels; some think altars are due to him 
who invented them. Is it not, they say, an ad- 
vantage, when real life is exhausted to be able to 
resort to fiction for models of imitation ?—when 
the eye is barren of great men to be aole to make 
them ourselves ?—and so much better too than 
the natural production ?—what faithful and de- 
voted lovers, what gallant gentlemen and ravishing 
women, in this ideal world! Where will you 
find so complete a gentleman as Sir Charles 
Grandison in authentic history? Or such a 
pious, hen-pecked and silly old gentleman as the 
Vicar of Wakefield. And is it not a privilege 
too, say they, that we should be able to create, as 
it were, a heaven of our own and live in it apart 
from the dull and tedious realities—when sick of 
chambers, an:| parliaments, and congresses, and 
forensic wranglings, and riots and revolutions, 
that our thoughts should be able to emigrate and 
enjoy the delights of this chimerical empire ? 
They contend too that fiction is a part of our 
nature, and designed providentially as a source of 
human gratification; for who does not make 
novels, or entertain himself with fictitious adven- 
tures daily? Whatlady does not make conquests 
of new frocks, and ribbons, and husbands; and 
what gentleman does not fight duels, rout 
armies, save ladies from ruin, and do. thins that 
are impossible ; all the whiie sitting quietly in 
their chamber of a wet day, or taking medicine 
for the influenza. The hyperbole is as pretty a 
figure of rhetoric as we have in language; and 
the fable, and the parable—what are they but 
fictions? How did Mercury put to sleep Argus ? 
He told him a story without rhetorical fiction—a 
plain, unvarnished, monotonous tale, with the 
nominative case, the verb, and the objective, and 
he went to sleep with his hundred eyes. Pyrrho 
and his sect believed ever, thing fiction, and 
Bishop Berkeley and others have little differed 
from them in opinion. And what is history 
itself with all its veracious pretensions? A lie of 
a scribbler in his garret, who has got a penny 
a line for it, is gazetted throughout Europe, 
chronicled in magazines and reviews ; at last it 
is authentic history. Richard, a consummate 
rogue in Hume, is half a saint in Horace Wal- 
pole. Cromwell, an usurper to be dug out of 
his grave and set up on Temple Bar, an example 
to traitors, is in the opinion of Carlisle, and how 
many other sensible men, a great and excellent 
personage. The French and English Napoleon 
are two distinct persons, What are the Greeks 
in Mitford ?—and what is America in English 
travels, the sources of history. One is almost 
forced into the opinion of the sceptics that all is 














fiction, and that of all fictions the most fictitious 
is authentic history. Gentle reader, there is 
“nothing true but heaven;” in all sublunary 
things we pray you to be content with novels,— 
One worldly truth only we would impress upon 
you,—it is that nothing for the last six months 
has appeared in English literature better than that 
we have published in «*Waldie’s Library.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


The works of Mary Russell Mitford, Prose and Verse, 
viz: Our Village, Belford Regis, Country Stories, 
Finden’s Tableauz, Foscari, Julian, Rienzi, Charles 
the First. Philadelphia, James Crissy, 1841. 


We are only surprised that no collection of the 
works of Miss Mitford has never been published in 
this country before. She is certainly much better 
entitled to that distinction than many others who 
have received it before her. ‘There is no living wri- 
ter, who excels Miss Mitford in the delineation of 
rural scenery and rural life. “Our Village,” esta- 
blished her reputation for vivacity of style, humour 
in the representation of characters and graphic fidelity 
in the description of scenery. In her prose works, 
these are the most striking characteristics ; but in 
her tragedies there appears a masculine vigour, 
which could hardly have been anticipated from the 
writer of those delightful rural sketches, in which 
there is so much of feminine delicacy and playful 
archness. Cromwell’s character in “ Charles the 
First,” is a wonderfully powerful delineation to have 
—— from any woman’s pen. All her tragedies 

ave been highly successful on the stage; but as 
reading plays, they place the writer in the highest 
walks of dramatic literature. Mr. Crissy is entitled 
to much credit for the beautiful style in which this 
volume is got up. The print is large enough to be 
readable by all readers, and the surrounding of the 

age with a line adds much neatness to the book. 

he work will be eagerly sought by the lovers of 
chaste and beautiful fiction. 





The Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. 3. Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


The character of this work, we have already no- 
ticed. The volume before us concludes the first 
series. The second will be forthwith commenced. 
The materials for reflection, as well as for writing, 
which are contained in these volumes, cannot be too 
highly appreciated. The work has attracted much 
attention on the continent of Europe; and this vo- 
lume appears to have been delayed that the author 
might receive certain important contributions from 
M. Guizot, Minister of Public Instruction in France. 





The Pic Nic Papers. Edited by Boz. Philadelphia, 
Lea & Blanchard, 1841. 


A young writer having died in London, and left a 
destitute wife and family, his literary friends clubbed 
to produce this very entertaining collection of tales. 
This is all very well, and the book is a capital affair. 
Bat to complete the collection, a most’atrocious piece 
of iracy was resorted to. The editor took the whole 
of Neal’s Charcoal Sketches bodily, pictures, titles, 
and all, and most ungenerously suppressed the au- 
thor’s name. When it is observed that the name of 
every English writer who contributes is carefull 
given, while our gifted countryman’s is withheld, 
this proceeding cannot but excite the most unquali- 
fied indignation. Our greatest surprise is, that a 

entleman of Boz’s high standing, should have lent 

imself to so base a fraud. e American pub- 
lishers have very properly omitted Mr. Neal’s part 
of the book in their edition. 
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